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WAS NEWMAN A MODERNIST ? 



PROFESSOR WILLIAM HENRY ALLISON 
Colgate Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N.Y. 



The attempt to assign a man of a past age, even of the previous 
generation, to one of the groups into which men are now classified 
in regard to their opinions— political, philosophical, theological, 
ecclesiastical — may be nothing more than an idle act of the imagina- 
tion, guided perchance more or less by the reason, but after all of 
little scientific value. 

Such an attempt at classification as is suggested by the question 
before us may do violence to distinctions which existed in the past 
but which now have practically or completely disappeared; or, on 
the other hand, it may imply the existence in the past of conditions 
in the realm of thought or in social groupings before they have 
come into actual being. 

Moreover, to catalogue a man of the past according to the sys- 
tem of classification now in vogue may imply that his thinking 
would have continued in its habitual trend, that nothing could 
have arisen to deflect it into a new channel; yet history is full of 
instances of men who have been working as colleagues, in fullest 
and deepest sympathy one with another, with common purpose 
and complete accord as to methods, until the rise of some new issue 
has given to some of them a new point of view, after which time 
radical differences have separated them. No one, however, looking 
at only such evidence as was available before the new and disrupt- 
ive issue had arisen, could have foretold with certainty how individ- 
ual members of the group would be affected by the entrance of 
a completely new factor, be it political, economic, social, philo- 
sophical, or perhaps personal. If Hurrell Froude had lived ten 
years longer, would he have remained Anglican or would he have 
gone over to Rome ? Probably both sides of this question could 
be argued with about equal weight of evidence; but we realize 
how impossible it is to reach an incontestable conclusion as we 
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recall that if we were to limit ourselves to evidence previous to the 
death of Froude, we could use much the same arguments and with 
equal force for Pusey or for Newman, for Faber or for Keble. 

It is with caution, then, that we must raise the question con- 
cerning John Henry Newman which forms the subject of the present 
paper. There is the more need of this because of certain difficulties 
which inhere in Newman's mental attitude toward fundamental 
religious questions. The question before us has been raised 
because the defenders of Modernism have claimed Newman as 
belonging to them in spirit, while certain of the opponents of the 
Modernists have resented this as an assault upon the genuineness 
of the late English cardinal's Catholicism and the aspersion of 
heresy within the unsullied precincts of the Sacred College itself. 
Although Newman was called by Whately " the clearest headed 
man he knew," and is considered a master of the most lucid English 
style, in regard to some matters he never succeeded in making 
himself understood. The historic pamphlet of Charles Kingsley, 
What, Then, Does Dr. Newman Mean? was doubtless for many 
reasons an unfortunate episode in its author's career, and yet there 
are several reasons why it is well that it appeared. Of these the 
most obvious one is that it resulted in the production of that almost 
matchless spiritual autobiography, the Apologia pro vita sua, but 
to mention this only is to imply that the pamphlet was merely 
an evil out of which, forsooth, good came. The brochure was not, 
however, as the Roman Catholic clergy of the diocese of Hobart 
Town asserted in the heat of polemic passion, " the production of 
a bold, unscrupulous man, with a coarse mind, and regardless of 
inflicting pain on the feelings of another," for no characterization 
of Charles Kingsley could be farther from the truth. Kingsley 
but voiced suspicions that were rife throughout Protestant England, 
partly springing from the inherited prejudices and animosities 
toward Roman Catholics, but directed toward Newman, because 
his own words, interpreted in the light of his religious career as 
that was popularly understood, opened the way to those suspicions. 
Newman accused his assailant of "poisoning the wells," but the 
question may be raised whether the wells were not poisoned before 
Kingsley wrote. The curse of Chocorua was supposed to account 
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for the death of cattle which drank from a certain stream in New 
Hampshire running down from the rugged mountain which bears 
that Indian chieftain's name; but chemical analysis showed that 
certain alkalis in the native soil had been for centuries polluting 
the water, making it unfit for drinking purposes. One needs only 
to recall such historic facts as the Marian persecutions, the political 
intrigues of the Jesuits in the seventeenth century, and the well- 
known opposition of Newman and his confreres to the liberal 
progress in England during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, to understand how there had been precipitated in the 
mind of English Protestantism the corrosive of suspicion. New- 
man's Apologia probably has done more than any other one liter- 
ary work to expel certain unfounded suspicions that were held 
against all Roman Catholics, merely by making clear his own 
integrity. As his fellow-religionists received his work as repre- 
sentative and credit him with the results produced, common fair- 
ness, based upon the actual conditions which produced Kingsley's 
polemic, should interpret the pamphlet, not as a personal assault, 
but as the expression of a widespread suspicion. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the method used was the wisest — it surely opened 
Kingsley's own motives to suspicion and attack 1 — but after all, 
what but a public statement of the suspicions would have opened 
the way for Newman to clear himself as in his Apologia he actually 
did? Nevertheless, in spite of the clarity of Newman's style 
and the general simplicity of his reasoning, the old question arises 
again and again, and in its latest form it is raised among Roman 
Catholics themselves— but now the question is freed entirely from 
any shadow of suspicion as to Newman's sincerity — " What, then, 
does Dr. Newman mean ?" Now while Newman himself disclaimed 
any interest in polemics and disliked his r61e of controversialist, 
his most significant writings, at least those most important for 
an understanding of Newman's theological position, using that 
term in its broadest significance, were addressed primarily to those 
who were not standing on the same ground as Newman himself; 

'Professor Saintsbury says {Short History of English Literature, p. 74): "He 
experienced a discomfiture which was rather due to the blundering of his tactics 
than to the weakness of his case." 
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until he should make known just what his position was, they could 
hardly themselves make the intellectual transition to his point 
of view. In other words, the burden of the responsibility of making 
himself understood rests upon Newman; that the question still 
must be asked is probably owing to the extreme length of some 
of his elucidations which are "leisurely and insinuating" rather 
than crisp and articulate presentations of his logical position. 
The rise of the question immediately before us shows that Newman 
is capable of a double interpretation; its answer is to be sought, 
then, not merely by bringing forward proof-texts, as it were, from 
Newman's writings, for another selection of quotations might point 
in a different direction, but by determining what was most funda- 
mental for Newman's religious thinking, and then seeing how this 
would correlate itself with Modernism. Practical considerations 
will lead us to reverse this procedure, as indicated a little later, 
but the essential method will be unchanged. 

These preliminary words have seemed necessary both for an 
understanding of certain difficulties confronting any attempt to 
solve our question and also to make it clear that we are carrying 
along with us no suggestion whatsoever of insincerity on the part 
of Newman. We may not always agree with him and we may see 
some inconsistency in his views; but this does not involve any 
insinuation against the sincerity of Newman as a man and as a 
Christian. If it seems to the present writer that any ethical 
judgment adverse to Newman is implied in any criticism he may 
make, he will endeavor in the same context to express it explicitly 
as well. 

The term " Modernist," as used in our question, doubtless calls 
for definition. In its most natural meaning, brought over from 
the ordinary use of the corresponding adjective, the Modernist 
is merely the modern man, as distinguished from the ancient or 
the mediaeval man; the distinction is almost completely chrono- 
logical in significance. Since the time of Dean Swift a more 
definitely qualitative idea has been associated with the word; 
but while a dictionary by no means out of date gives the defini- 
tion, "one who advocates or adheres to modernism," the defini- 
tion of the latter as " modern character, methods, or mental atti- 
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tude" is marked "rare." Our question bears witness to the rise 
into currency of this more qualitative meaning and its still more 
specific application to a number of individuals within the Roman 
Catholic communion, whereby the term has gained a sharpness of 
outline (heightened by capitalization) that commends it for his- 
torical purposes in the service both of theology and ecclesiology. 
Already, however, by that process of analogy which has corroded 
so many words in the English language, the term has begun to be 
applied to movements or tendencies within Protestantism, while 
the curial definition of "Modernism" as "the synthesis of all 
heresies" will not tend to make clear to the Catholic or Protestant 
mind just what the encyclical of 1907 has condemned under that 
name. Already the word "Modernist" is being used as the syno- 
nym of that most overworked and abused word, "liberal," to the 
mental confusion of hearers and readers and to the impoverish- 
ment of a scientific historical vocabulary. Thus the term readily 
passes current among some as the antonym of "conservative" 
and carries along with itself the connotation of disruption if not 
destruction. The Modernist himself claims that his work is 
reconstruction. 

The need of definition, then, would seem to be essential; the 
relative demand for a formal definition, however, will depend 
somewhat upon our method. We shall not use the term as an 
equivalent of "liberal," for that would be to start with ambiguity. 
It is enough to say that in spirit Newman was not a bigot, however 
the rigidity of his logic may have controlled his own thoughts and 
his actions; on the other hand, one does not need to read very 
far in Newman's writings to find how strongly he was opposed 
to what were ordinarily called the liberal movements of his day, 
whether in politics or in the church, whether in theology or in 
philosophy. We turn rather to the most concrete meaning of the 
term in its historical environment of that church of which Newman 
was a priest and high ecclesiastic at the time of his death in 1890; 
for any consciousness of "Modernism" as a distinguishable move- 
ment, however, we must await the decade in the midst of which 
the nineteenth passed into the twentieth century. 

While there is no complete statement of Modernist principles 
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to which everyone willing to assume for himself that designation 
would be willing to subscribe, no more comprehensive and at the 
same time concise presentation of its most salient features has 
appeared than the reply to the papal encyclical condemnatory of 
Modernism, drawn up by some Italian Modernists and translated 
into English by the late Father George Tyrrell, published under 
the title, the Programme of Modernism. With this was combined, 
in the familiar volume, a translation of the encyclical, which, the 
Programme complains, is an entirely wrong interpretation of that 
which it condemns. Some Modernists have taken refuge in the 
thought that the encyclical does not involve them, for the described 
errors are not their opinions, but will the actual ecclesiastical 
authority of the Roman Catholic church look upon this attitude 
as more than an evasion ? Let the cases of Loisy and Tyrrell reply. 
Other Modernists have taken refuge in the idea that the encyclical 
is not an infallible utterance of the church and so it may be modi- 
fied and even its attitude reversed. To be sure, the encyclical 
does not declare explicitly that "it is a dogma divinely revealed" 
as is the case with the decree of infallibility; but notice the lan- 
guage of that decree: 

The Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra, that is, when in discharge 
of the office of pastor and doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme, 
Apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be 
held by the universal Church, by the divine assistance promised to him in 
blessed Peter, is possessed of that infallibility with which the divine Redeemer 
wills that his Church should be endowed for defining doctrine regarding faith 
or morals 

Note that definition of the ex-cathedra utterance: "When in dis- 
charge of the office of the pastor and doctor [teacher] of all Chris- 
tians." The encyclical is explicitly an act of the pope in his 
pastoral function and is officially known as the Pascendi Dominici 
Gregis. Can there be any real doubt as to this being an ex-cathedra 
utterance when we read the opening sentence of the encyclical ? 

One of the primary obligations assigned by Christ to the office divinely 
committed to Us of feeding the Lord's flock is that of guarding with the greatest 
vigilance the deposit of the faith delivered to the saints, rejecting the profane 
novelties of words and the gainsaying of knowledge falsely so called. 
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As to infallibility, there may be a narrow loophole in the claim 
that the encyclical is not technically a definition of doctrine; but 
here is a case where the depositum fidei is concerned; the pur- 
pose of the encyclical is to protect that; moreover, has not the 
dogmatic position of the Roman church, especially in recent years, 
been determined objectively by its opposition to such false doc- 
trines as it has anathematized? 2 The present writer knows of 
no reason for making any distinction, as regards their authorita- 
tiveness for the Roman Catholic church, between the Pascendi 
Gregis and the Syllabus errorum nostrae aetatis, which fell well 
within Newman's day. 

Our method of further procedure will be as follows: We shall 
notice certain principles for which the Modernists have taken 
their stand as evidenced in the Programme of Modernism, although 
we may note some elucidations of their fundamental position by 
other Modernists. We shall notice certain differences between 
their own interpretation of the movement, if we so call it, and the 
interpretation placed upon it by the encyclical, partly as an aid in 
our endeavor to determine Newman's position in regard to the same 
fundamental principles; for the differences may bring forth some 
discriminations which otherwise might be overlooked. It is not 
our purpose to follow closely the order of the Programme, as we 
shall be controlled more by the practical interest of obtaining an 
answer to the specific question before us. We shall notice first 
the conception of the relation of God and humanity which is most 
characteristic of Modernism. Then we shall take up the question 
of the theory of knowledge, but we shall look at this from a prac- 
tical rather than from a purely metaphysical point of view. We 
shall then look at the most distinctive objective task of Modernism, 
the application of science to questions directly or indirectly reli- 
gious, especially in biblical criticism, in scientific research into the 
history of the church, and in the historical examination of the 
development of doctrine. Next we shall notice the views as to the 
scope of the authority of the church and its location. Finally, we 
shall observe the attitude of the Modernists toward the relation of 

2 " The disavowal of error is far more fruitful in additions than the enforcement 
of truth." — Grammar of Assent, 148. 
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the church and society. These will not exhaust all the phases of 
Modernism, but they will afford us grounds for attempting an 
answer to our main question. 

We take up first the Modernist conception of the relation of 
God and humanity, although it would not be possible to make any 
formula which would cover and at the same time distinguish the 
slightly varying views of those who might be considered representa- 
tive Modernists. The Modernists, in spite of occasional language 
which by suggesting esprit de corps might seem to involve the 
existence of a compact body of associates, are in no sense an 
organized group; they have never dreamed of forming an "eccle- 
siola in ecclesia," and in presenting anything as their views, we 
can at the most only claim that it is the general consensus of opinion 
among their number. It is in this sense that the authors of the 
Programme accept for themselves and their fellow-Modernists the 
appellation "Immanentists" which the encyclical confers upon 
them. It may be asked why we should consider this phase of 
Modernism at all or at least before taking up what the Modernists 
themselves consider their most characteristic principle. Imma- 
nentism may be considered fundamentally a philosophical concept, 
and the Modernists deny that philosophy is at the basis of their 
system, but rather, criticism. 

So far from our philosophy dictating our critical method, it is the critical 
method that has, of its own accord, forced us to a very tentative and uncer- 
tain formulation of various philosophical conclusions, or better still, to a 
clearer exposition of certain ways of thinking to which Catholic apologetic 
has never been wholly a stranger. This independence of our criticism in 
respect to our purely tentative philosophy is evident in many ways [Pro- 
gramme, 13]. 

In so far as Immanentism is philosophical, the Modernist may 
be said to hold it only tentatively; he has no completely satis- 
factory formula by which he can express his ideas concerning it; 
he sees that philosophically its trend is toward pantheism. Against 
this denouement, however, his religious sense revolts and at the same 
time Immanentism, as a religious conception, reinforces him against 
the materialism on the one side and a form of idealism on the other 
which would lead logically to agnosticism if not to atheism. The 
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bearing of the so-called "agnosticism" of the Modernists belongs 
to the next phase of our study; we are concerned here with the 
religious bearing of the Immanentism of the Modernists. Mgr. 
J. Moyes, 3 in an interpretation of Modernism which strangely over- 
looks certain phases of the accusation of the encyclical (although 
the latter appears inconsistent in some of its charges), ascribes to 
the Modernists the principle of the "non-intervention of the divine 
in history," whereas the Modernists themselves see in all history, 
and especially in Christian history, a development "dependent on 
the assistance of that Divine Spirit which has fostered the life of 
Christianity from the beginning." 4 This religious value for the 
Modernists it is important to emphasize at this point, lest we take 
into our consideration of Newman's attitude toward such a con- 
ception the insinuation that the Modernists' doctrine of divine 
immanence is in reality an exclusion of God from the world and 
especially from the actual experience of humanity. If so, Newman, 
whose chief interest was religious, would have nothing in common 
with them. 

In his Idea of a University Newman gives a concise exposition 
of what he considers Catholic monotheism which in some of its 
phraseology might seem to involve immanence. God, though he 
is "one who is sovereign over, operative amidst, independent of, 
the appointments which he has made," is also one "who has with 
an adorable, never-ceasing energy implicated himself in all the 
history of creation, the constitution of nature, the course of the 
world, the origin of society, the fortune of nations, the action of 
the human mind; and who thereby necessarily becomes the subject- 
matter of a science, far wider and more noble than any of those 
which are included in the circle of secular education." 5 Some 
pages farther along, 6 he repeats that God has implicated himself 
in the history of the universe, including mankind; but this implica- 
tion nowhere seems to be carried to a recognition of a divine imma- 
nence. Newman seems satisfied with a refutation of the deistic 
conception of an absentee God. He makes frequent quotation 
from Butler's Analogy, of which he says, that although it "has had 

3 Nineteenth Century, December, 1907. s Idea of a University, 36. 

* Programme, 113. 6 Ibid., 51. 
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so much to do with the conversion to the Catholic faith of mem- 
bers of the University of Oxford, [it] appeared to Pitt and others, 
who had received a different training, to operate only in the direc- 
tion of infidelity." This is not at all strange, for the Analogy 
conforms itself to some of the preconceptions of deism, as its objec- 
tive was to convince deists of the truth of revelation. The Roman 
Catholic conception of the church as the medium between God 
and man could be admirably served by Butler's argument and 
Newman was quick to use the opportunity. There is in Newman's 
conception, however, no sense of God as being in any way self- 
involved in his creation. For him, revelation must be an intrusion 
upon the order of Nature. God's implication in Nature and in 
humanity is after all hardly more than the establishment of a 
use-relationship. "When Providence would make a revelation 
it does not make a new commencement but uses the existing 
system; it does not send an angel visibly, but commissions and 
inspires one of our fellows." 7 In short, Newman's mind was so 
thoroughly dualistic that it is extremely unlikely that he could 
ever have made the transition into any form of monism. Not only 
so, but the conscience, in which the Modernists recognize the divine 
voice, is for Newman a human faculty quite impervious to the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, unless indeed the latter be brought to act 
upon it through the sacraments. It is certain that Newman's 
characteristic mode of thought concerning the relation of God to 
humanity was not that prevailing among the Modernists; but so 
long as the Modernists do not press their conception as a philo- 
sophic necessity and so demand for it a permanent place in a 
dogmatic system, Newman's probable inability to accept Imma- 
nentism would not necessarily exclude him from the Modernists; 
but he would live among them with that same disquietude which 
marked his abode among the Anglicans. 8 

1 Essays, Critical and Historical, II, 230 

8 The present writer must confess his inability to discern how the Roman Catholic 
dogmatic system can receive the Modernist doctrine of immanence, even as a reli- 
gious conception, without involving a reconstruction of almost every part of that 
system, for relationships within it would be so completely changed that it would 
be virtually a revolution. Has Roman Catholic authority shown any favor for any 
trend toward any form of monistic philosophy ? Has it not assumed that this must 
be identical with pantheism ? Cf . the Syllabus errorum and the encyclical Pascendi 
Gregis. 
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The factor, revelation, is the connecting bond between the phase 
of the subject which we have just been examining and the next 
to which we turn our attention. "Has God spoken to men?" is 
rightly considered one of the most important questions for theology 
to answer. In the dualistic system of Roman Catholicism, the 
native mode of thought conceives of the instrument of revelation 
as virtually a third element introduced into the dualism; to be 
sure, some existing medium is employed, a physical phenomenon 
or some individual person, but these are (so to speak) temporarily 
taken out of the class to which they belong; in proportion as they 
are thus removed and separated from the natural and the ordinary, 
is the revelation itself purified and elevated in esteem. Man's 
knowledge is limited, but in such directions as are illumined by 
revelation, man may, by making use of his logical powers, attain 
to the scientific and philosophical knowledge of those things which 
are involved in the revelation. This view presupposes definitions 
" inherited by scholasticism from certain classical sources, by which 
science was conceived as 'the knowledge of an object according 
to its causes — efficient, final, material, and formal,' and philosophy 
as ' the knowledge of things — human and divine in their ultimate 
causes.' " 9 Now, these definitions involve distinctions which the 
modern philosophy of science finds no need of recognizing, while 
they ignore other distinctions which Modernism, accepting the 
newer philosophy, considers necessary unless one would step delib- 
erately into confusion. We have already noted the denial of the 
Modernists that their system was based upon a particular phi- 
losophy, but they cannot conform themselves to any system of 
philosophy which does not find room for such criteria as the modern 
critical methods demand. 

First of all, we distinguish different orders of knowledge — phenomenal, 
scientific, philosophic, religious. Phenomenal knowledge embraces all sense- 
objects in their particularity; scientific knowledge applies its calculations to 
the various groupings of perceived phenomena, and gives expression to the 
constant laws of their changes; philosophical knowledge is the interpretation 
of the universe according to certain inborn categories of the human mind, 
and having regard to the deep-seated, unchanging demands of life and action; 
religious knowledge, in fine, is our actual experience of the divine which works 
in ourselves and in the whole world. 10 

Programme, 97. JO Ibid., 96. 
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Now, if such distinctions had arisen only with Modernism (and 
by this we mean here a movement originating as such since the 
death of Newman, although as a critical movement its sources 
can be traced much farther back), we should have no reason to 
look for any trace of them in Newman; but modern science and 
philosophy have long been making these distinctions, and as New- 
man's polemic and apologetic works were addressed to the highest 
intellect of England, it is significant that he gives no recognition 
to such a fundamental matter. In fact, Benthamism is about the 
latest phase of modern philosophy which Newman thought it 
necessary to notice, while the very few allusions to later philo- 
sophical movements reflect no adequate consideration of them. 11 
Nowhere does Newman appear more strikingly as a survival of a 
past age rather than as a representative of his own times, nowhere 
does he play less the r61e of a prophet of the future, than in his 
naive and uncritical acceptance of the traditional and essentially 
scholastic theory of knowledge. Although he does finally present a 
logical analysis which in its form seems to be dealing with the founda- 
tions of belief , it has in reality to do with the superstructure only. 
But does the Grammar of Assent make any appeal to the minds of 
the twentieth century which have perceived at all the significance 
of the questions and the distinctions which cluster about the term 
" the theory of knowledge " ? 

For Newman, revelation was a particular process of super- 
natural origin, producing a knowledge of which science could make 
use, especially in theology, but behind which scientific knowledge 
could not go. To use an illustration that is not Newman's but 
which could be paralleled from Newman's handling of ecclesiastical 
miracles, the Shekinah of the mercy-seat is for science just as much 
a fact as the light from the tail of Halley's comet, but the former 
could not be subjected to the analysis of the spectroscope. Notice 
these words from one of the Lectures on the Idea of a University: 12 

11 The present writer has examined a large part of Newman's writings, especially 
his published journals and correspondence, with the distinct purpose of ascertaining 
what Newman read, especially during his Anglican days. There is very little trace 
of his contact with the contemporary writers who have molded the thought of the 
modern philosophic and scientific world. 

" P- 73- 
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Revealed Religion furnishes facts to the other sciences, which those sciences, 
left to themselves, would never reach; and it invalidates apparent facts, 
which, left to themselves, they would imagine. Thus, in the science of his- 
tory, the preservation of our race in Noah's ark is an historical fact, which 
history never would arrive at without Revelation; and in the province of 
physiology and moral philosophy, our race's progress and perfectibility is a 
dream, because Revelation contradicts it, whatever may be plausibly argued 
in its behalf by scientific inquirers. 

The real bearing of this theory of knowledge upon our main 
question is perhaps most clearly seen when we compare the limita- 
tions of scientific knowledge as these are stated by Newman and 
by the Modernists. From the last quotation we perceive that 
Newman recognizes two kinds of knowledge, one human, the other 
divine; as regards their content, these are conceived as in a measure 
complementary, but antithetical when regarded as cognitive pro- 
cesses. The same analysis of knowledge underlies the Grammar of 
Assent. But Newman never makes clear to one reader at least 
how the subject-matter of this "divine knowledge" can be admitted 
into any ratiocinative process which can be considered in any 
true sense scientific. As a matter of fact, Newman is by no means 
consistent in his use of the terms science and scientific; he has 
two distinct meanings and he passes from one to the other without 
warning. This is seen particularly in his treatment of theology, 
which ordinarily is presented as an objective science, the data 
for which are submitted to the reasoning powers of the reader. 
Yet scattered through his argument, in such works as the Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine and Grammar of Assent, are numerous 
passages implying the necessity for "a transcendent adhesion of 
mind, intellectual and moral, and a special self-protection, beyond 
the operation of those ordinary laws of thought," I3 though he admits 
that the latter alone have any place in the discussion; while in 
the midst of the argument to which this admission particularly 
refers, we are emphatically reminded " that theological reasoning 
professes to be sustained by a more than human power, and to be 
guaranteed by a more than human authority." 14 

The Modernists, both in their explanation of their methods in 
the Programme and in their actual scientific work, assume very 

■3 Grammar of Assent, 187. '4 Ibid., 383. 
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definitely the boundaries of each particular science. If they them- 
selves transgress these limitations, they expect to be called to 
account. Any positive conclusions they reach are to be considered 
conditional and viewed under the restrictions within which the 
particular science professes to speak. Criticism itself is a two- 
edged sword and if it cuts into many of the long-unquestioned 
traditions of the Christian church, it also swings back, often with 
a slashing stroke, upon many of the theories which have been 
advanced to supplant the older views. 15 

It is the work of the Modernists in biblical criticism which has 
most directly attracted the attention of the authorities of the 
Roman Catholic church to them and which has led most directly 
to the disciplinary measures which have been taken against them. 
The Programme lays chief emphasis upon this aspect of the 
movement, and, as we have seen, it declares criticism to be the 
fundamental "presupposition" of Modernism and it traces the 
beginning of the movement back to the early critical work of 
Richard Simon, published between 1670 and 1690. It points out 
the service which criticism has done in correcting the traditions of 
the church, as in the universal acceptance of the Comma Johan- 
neum (I John 5:7). It may be objected that this was a tradition 
in the church rather than one of the church, but the dogmatic use 
of the clause makes such a distinction pure sophistry. If our 
question necessarily involved a complete exposition of Modernism, 
it would be necessary for us to linger on this most distinctive factor, 
criticism, and its intrinsic relation to the Modernist system, but we 
are required only to ask how far does this presupposition of Modern- 
ism enter into the philosophy and theology and religious experience 
of Newman. It will be unneccessary to quote from Newman's 
works in detail; it will suffice to mention the three works to which 
we have most frequently referred, as they afford most explicitly 
the opportunities for contact and so for comparison with Modern- 
ism. The Grammar of Assent presents most definitely the working 
philosophy of Newman; its whole argument is to support not 

•5 The opponents of Modernism, in common with Protestant opponents of 
biblical criticism, have sought, often through shafts of ridicule, to discredit the scien- 
tific method itself because of the diversity of the results obtained. 
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criticism but assent as the justifiable postulate of all right thinking. 
The Development of Christian Doctrine gives us its author's theory 
of dogma; but while he presents a wide range of historical material 
which is to be offered freely to criticism — much more, in fact, 
than the ultramontane is willing to submit — there is nevertheless a 
reservation, the depositutn fidei, which is not materia for criticism, 
although it is presented as an objective element to be apprehended 
by the intellect and as a perceptual reality admitted into the 
dogmatic system. 16 The Apologia pro vita sua gives us the story 
of the spiritual experience of a man who, by the advance of liberal- 
ism and the rise of criticism, has been thrown into a state of mind 
which in a less balanced intellect would very easily have passed 
over into a mental terrorism. In his mental processes recorded 
there, there is no trace of any consideration of those questions 
which are occupying the Modernists; his problems were not the 
same as theirs before the appearance of the recent encyclical, nor 
do theirs seem to have arisen above the most distant horizon of 
his mental vision. The encyclical has very definitely thrust upon 
the Modernists a new problem, but one which for Newman ceased 
to exist as soon as he had submitted to Rome. 

This is the problem of the scope of ecclesiastical authority 
and its location within the church. Here where the Protestant 
mind has rightly demanded the greatest clearness on the part both 

15 Such discussion of the specific question before us as the present writer has 
noticed in recent periodical literature has turned largely upon the interpretation to 
be given to Newman's theory of the development of dogma as presented especially 
in the work just named. The controversy over this point may easily become a mere 
logomachy; the writings of the Modernists are sometimes as capable of double inter- 
pretation as are the words of Newman. For example, these words of Loisy, if taken 
entirely apart from the light which Loisy's critical work throws upon their meaning, 
might be given an interpretation in harmony with either of the interpretations which 
have been made of Newman's theory: "The conceptions that the church presents 
as revealed dogmas are not truths fallen from heaven, and preserved by religious 
traditions in the precise form in which they first appeared. The historian sees in them 
the interpretation of religious facts, acquired by a laborious effort of theological 
thought. Though the dogmas may be divine in origin and substance, they are 
human in structure and composition." — The Gospel and the Church, 210. This is 
not a denial of a depositutn fidei, as some of the opponents of Modernism assert, but 
does it forbid criticism to investigate that depositutn? Because of the fulness of 
recent discussion upon, or more correctly around, this point, it has seemed more 
profitable to turn our attention in other directions. 
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of Rome and of Newman, it has never received an unambiguous 
answer from either. We need not now raise the question of infal- 
libility but rather examine (and this can be done summarily) the 
attitude of the Modernists and of Newman toward ex-cathedra 
utterances of the pope. We have already indicated our reasons 
for considering the encyclical ex cathedra. The Programme is 
avowedly a reply to the papal document; it is not a petition to the 
pope, and so can hardly be called an "appeal from the pope ill 
informed to the pope better informed"; it is from one point of 
view a protest; from another, it is an appeal, not to the curia, 
but to the entire Roman communion, which is asked to sit in 
judgment upon two questions: (1) Has the encyclical rightly 
interpreted and represented the Modernist position? (2) Does 
not Modernism justify its own right to exist and to develop within 
Roman Catholicism? Most significant is the bold assumption 
of the Programme that the pope is not really the author of the en- 
cyclical, that the compilers are an ultramontane group temporarily 
in control of the curia, that they have deceived the pope in their 
representation of the Modernist movement and by intrigue have 
secured for a partisan attack upon the Modernists the sanction 
of the papal authority. In short, the Modernists go behind the 
ex-cathedra utterance and raise the question as to the factors which 
produced it; they apply to the present policy of the papacy the 
very method which they use in the investigation of the history 
of the church as an institution and of its dogmatic development. 
"History is past politics and politics is present history," just as 
truly in the church as in the state. The Modernist does not say, 
"It is the word of the pope; behind that we cannot go." To be 
sure, ecclesiastical discipline still holds individual Modernists in 
outward submission — Loisy and Tyrrell harkened to a higher 
authority — but the individual Modernist is still doing his own 
thinking, although some of us are waiting to see what measures 
the Ultramontanes will take to crush absolutely all truly scien- 
tific work within Roman Catholic seminaries and colleges. 

When we turn to Newman to determine his probable attitude 
in the present situation, in one important matter he eludes us. 
He never so definitely locates the authority of the church that that 
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authority can be tested by the criteria which he himself incessantly 
puts forward as the proof of the existence of the objective authority 
of the church; and yet on the basis of the assumed ability of the 
church to bear this proof he rears his whole argument of ecclesias- 
tical authority. 17 While Newman apparently would be willing 
to reduce the number of actual infallible utterances to a minimum — 
a tendency especially noticeable after the Vatican Council — we 
find that he is willing to submit his own intellectual operations 
(and in a much wider field than that covered by infallibility) 
absolutely to the authority of the papacy. While we might show 
this by numerous quotations, perhaps none is more explicit than 
this extract from the Apologia: 1 * 

I submit, moreover, to the universally received traditions of the Church, 
in which lies the matter of those new dogmatic definitions which are from 
time to time made, and which in all times are the clothing and the illustration 
of the Catholic dogma as already defined. And I submit myself to those 
other decisions of the Holy See, theological or not, through the organs which 
it has itself appointed, which, waiving the question of their infallibility, on 
the lowest ground come to me with a claim to be accepted and obeyed. 

We would make only one comment on this mental attitude of 
Newman and this comes not from the moral revulsion which a 
Protestant feels toward such an abdication of life's sacred trust; 
it comes rather from the bearing of such a mental attitude upon the 
work which the Modernists have been trying to do. To frame it 
in the form of a question: If the Modernists occupy Newman's 

" While many of the charges of inconsistencies in the dogmatic utterances of 
the papacy are ill founded, it is only by a refinement of the definition of infallibility 
or by an evasion of the question as to the precise location of the authority of the 
church, either of which deprives the whole theory of infallibility of all practical value, 
either in reason or in morals, that certain inconsistencies in Roman Catholic dogma, 
pressed by the most careful Protestant writers, can be denied. It would seem as if 
the objective teachings of the Roman church could be scientifically studied, but 
a-priori defense is inevitably introduced. Is there to be found a clearer case of anti- 
climax in the substance of its reasoning than in the closing sentence of the third chapter 
of the Development oi Christian Doctrine? " . . . . the one essential question is whether 
the recognized organ of teaching, the Church herself, acting through Pope or Council 
as the oracle of heaven, has ever contradicted her own enunciations. If so, the hypoth- 
esis which I am advocating is at once shattered; but, till I have positive and dis- 
tinct evidence of the fact, I am slow to give credence to the existence of so great an 
improbability." 

isp. 251. 
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position, what is the profit of their laborious toil in the field of 
scientific scholarship, biblical, historical, doctrinal? They are 
raising a mere castle in the air, their apparent scientific results are 
after all nothing but a mirage. Their cause is surely not worth 
suffering for, and Loisy and Tyrrell were the most deluded of men. 
The last point we shall consider, and that very briefly, is the 
attitude of Newman and the Modernists toward the relation of 
church and state. The Programme very plainly admits the latter's 
acceptance of the principle of separation of these two social insti- 
tutions, that each may be free from present complications and 
acquire greater efficiency each for its own tasks. In particular, 
they wish to see the church freed fron the temptations leading to 
political corruption, being strongly convinced that for the church 
to assume a purely spiritual leadership would mean the enhancing 
of its moral power over men. Underlying this desire for separa- 
tion is a strong demand for an emancipated democracy in both 
civil and ecclesiastical institutions. How little there is in Newman 
to stir the heart of the common man! Already we have referred 
to his well-known hostility to political liberalism; the Tractarian 
Movement took its rise in no small degree as a reaction against 
the progress of political liberalism; the Revolution of 1830, which 
drove out of power in France as bigoted a clerical regime as could 
well be imagined, Newman referred to as "the triumph of irreli- 
gion." 19 The attempt has been made by recent defenders of the 
encyclical to interpret the "liberalism" which the encyclical and 
the papacy in general condemn, as being not in any sense the 
liberalism of the political world, but, using the phrase of Newman, 
"the anti-dogmatic principle." Newman himself, however, used 
the phrase, "the anti-dogmatic principle and its developments." 
It may be taking an advantage of Newman to argue from the 
Syllabus errorum of 1864, for Newman never could enthuse over 
that, but the only group of articles definitely condemning liberalism 
by that name (Errores, qui ad liberalismum hodiemum referuntur) 
are specifically concerned with the civil establishment of religion. 
In the civil-ecclesiastical struggles going on in France and Italy 
and Spain, not to mention other countries, no Modernist could 

19 Letters and Correspondence, I, 233. 
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adhere to his principles and at the same time conform to Newman's 
conception of the Catholic's duties; and it must be remembered 
that in the conflict in those lands the call of citizenship is for 
something more than the mere holding of an academic theory. 

We have thus noted several reasons why we find ourselves 
unable to place Newman among the Modernists. The attitude of 
the Roman Catholic church would not be modified an iota if it 
could be proved that Newman was a Modernist, and, as all his 
works in their final form are submitted to the authority of the 
church, he himself would be free from anathema even were his 
writings or any part of them to be placed upon the Index. But 
John Henry Newman played such a part in the religious history 
of England in the nineteenth century and his interpretation of 
Roman Catholicism has been so influential upon the thinking of 
so many in his own country and in America; moreover, he is 
such an interesting subject from the standpoint of religious psy- 
chology, and has attained so representative a position, that such 
a question as we have been considering acquires something more 
than a merely biographical significance. Was the Catholicism of 
Newman after all one that the Roman Catholic church today 
repudiates ? Listen to what Father Tyrrell, the translator of the 
Programme, has said elsewhere: 20 

The solidarity of Newmanism with Modernism cannot be denied. New- 
man might have shuddered at his progeny, but it is none the less his. He is 
the founder of a method which has led to results which he could not have 
foreseen or desired. The growth of his system has made its divergence from 
scholasticism clearer every day. If scholasticism is essential to Catholicism, 
Newman must go overboard and the defiance hurled in the face of history 
at the Vatican Council and reiterated with emphasis by Pius X is super- 
abundantly justified. 

Tyrrell does not here call Newman a Modernist; he rather 
implies that Newman would at least have shrunk from becoming 
one; but he argues that if Newman had carried through his inter- 
pretation of Catholicism consistently, the breach with scholas- 
ticism would have been inevitable and Newman would have 
been forced to break with his logic or place himself among 
the Modernists. We have seen, however, how Newman shifts 

20 Bibbert Journal, January, 1908. 
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his position at the crisis and is inconsistent in his logic. Moreover, 
this quotation represents the views of one who became a Modernist 
largely through English influences, where Newman's influence is 
strong but doubtless overemphasized; Modernists in other lands 
have felt it very little if at all. The real forbears of Modernism 
are not Newman or any of his contemporaries in Roman Catholi- 
cism, but rather the founders of modern scientific methods. 
Modernists should trace their descent through a line strong in 
moral and intellectual freedom, from Roger Bacon, Francis Bacon, 
and Isaac Newton; in their special interest in historical research 
they are the descendants of Laurentius Valla, who broke down 
the "catholic" tradition of the Donation of Constantine; of 
Freudenberger and Kopp, who dissolved the Tell legends (but 
Swiss patriotism still survives); and of Ranke, who gave new 
impetus to critical investigation of the sources of historical knowl- 
edge; while their contemporary intellectual kinsfolk are that large 
number of Christian scholars who believe that the Christian reli- 
gion must meet the tests of scientific investigation at every point, 
at least where it makes any use of science either in polemics or 
in apologetics and wherever the church makes any direct claim 
upon the reason of man. 



